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Cover: During the spring 1956, six 
American folk dance leaders toured 
Japan. six weeks, they demonstrated 
and taught the dances sixteen coun- 
tries more than 21,000 Japanese en- 
thusiasts and learned many Japanese 
folk dances, like the one pictured above. 
The story their tour appears pages 
through 28. (Photo courtesy Folk 
Dance House.) 
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The Soviet Union and Exchange Persons 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


The Soviet Union finally seems will- 
ing establish exchange persons 
program. Last month went the 
Soviet Union explore the possibility 
initiating S.-U.S.S.R. exchange 
persons program. went private 
individual, representing private or- 
ganization, the which 
working exchange persons for 
years and has administered educational 
exchanges with many different 
countries and geographical areas. 
work based the belief that inter- 
national exchange necessary, desir- 
able and important and that sharing 
knowledge and development 
understanding help 
tional dissension and conflict. 

various times Americans have 
tried study the Soviet Union 
but large numbers have never been 
welcomed. 1933, after the recogni- 
tion the Soviet government the 
S., group American students 
went Moscow and Leningrad for 
summer study. Another group stu- 
dents traveled the Soviet Union 
the summers 1934 and 1935 but 


KENNETH HOLLAND President the 
Institute International Education. 


inadequate preparations the Soviet 
Union made study impossible. These 
summer groups which were planned 
the United States were the 
last organized effort cultural ex- 
change between the two countries 
until after the second World War. For 
several years the U.S.S.R. has talked 
about exchanges but until now the pro- 
grams have seldom been more than 
words. Recently very few selective 
and specialized exchanges have taken 
place, but less than 100 Russians came 
the last year. The Russians 
who have come the have been 
officials including group Soviet 
agricultural officers. 

But now the Soviet Union seems 
more confident about sending carefully 
selected individuals abroad. While 
Moscow talked Vyacheslav Yely- 
uten, the Minister Higher Educa- 
tion. said favored series 
two-way exchanges groups spe- 
cialists and also students. First 
suggested summer study program 
Soviet students who would visit educa- 
tional and cultural institutions for 
lectures government, history, art 
and literature. Next mentioned 
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Polytechnic Institute Leningrad. 


students who were specializing 
particular field and who could “deep- 
their knowledge” that field over 
foreign study. third category stu- 
dents, suggested Mr. Yelyuten, would 
take all their higher education 
the other country; and perhaps, 
some future time, Mr. Yelyuten sug- 
gested, Russian and 
guists could exchanged. Madame 
Dubrovina, Deputy Minister Ed- 
ucation, hoped that exchange might 
include all levels teachers and spe- 
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cialists the various fields educa- 
tion. Soviet educational officials have 
been thinking about exchanges, and 
have obviously been discussing whom 
they would exchange and the problems 
involved. 

While the Soviet Union at- 
tempted determine the preparation 
Soviet students would have for study 
our colleges and universities. 
the are inclined think 
that after the Russian revolution, the 
schools, technical institutes and acad- 
emies that had not been destroyed were 


; 
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left decay. But this not the case. 
The Communist government took ad- 
vantage all the intellectual and 
cultural institutions; they not only 
preserved these buildings but they 
have added them. The children 
the schools work diligently and strenu- 
ously. They class six days week 
and study curriculum that concen- 
taught from the first tenth grades. 
Four five years chemistry, physics 
and biology are also included. The 
teaching languages and literature 
seem the principal not exclu- 
sive subjects humanities. 

The Russian students who come here 
would have placed our larger 
private and state universities where 
the specialized training interest 
the Russian students could 
vided. These students would live 
campus dormitories fraternity 
sorority houses just did the 40,666 
foreign students who studied Amer- 
ica last year. 

the Soviet Union most the 
American students would probably 
placed the new University Mos- 
cow because the largest Soviet 
institution and its study and living 
facilities for foreign students are prob- 
ably the best the country. past 
years Soviet officials objected ex- 
change students the grounds 
that they had place house 
foreign students. However, visited 
the dormitories the University 
Moscow and while the rooms were 
modest and small, they compared 
favorably with our 
dormitories. There are also some 
dormitory facilities the Polytechnic 


Institute and the University Lenin- 
grad. the case the Institute with 
12,000 students only 6,000 are from 
Leningrad and the other 6,000 are from 
all over the Soviet Union and from 
foreign countries especially China. 
These students live dormitories and 
other facilities that are available 
near the campus. 

Many people the Soviet Union 
are concerned about how Russian stu- 
dents would received this coun- 
try. was often asked “Would Amer- 
ica receive these students cordially?” 
The problem would the other way 
around. Most our schools would 
eager for Russian students. When 
announced the visit the Soviet 
journalists more schools 
asked placed the official 
itinerary. Probably many schools 
would want have Soviet students 
that there would not enough stu- 
dents fill the places that schools 
will make available them. 

the U.S. must not naive 
believe that the young people who 
come here from the Soviet Union will 
radically change their beliefs; can 
only hope that they will acquire more 
perspective both the and their 
own country. These exchanges cannot 
revolutionize the relationship between 
our country and the Soviet Union, but 
there much gained break- 
ing down some the present cultural 
barriers. 

Both our countries need know 
much more about each other. have 
much learn about each other’s cul- 
ture and history. The Soviet leaders 
are eager learn the production meth- 
ods our factories; they need pro- 
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duce consumer goods the quantities 
that do. We, the other hand, 
would seem from recent developments 
the field rockets, guided missiles 
and sputniks, have much learn from 
the Russian methods teaching sci- 
ence and advanced technology. ‘There 
are inevitable pitfalls exchange 
program between two countries such 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union with such diametrically op- 
posed political systems. Nevertheless, 
seems that should take the calcu- 
lated risks such exchange programs 
since reduction tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
vital the world. The United States 
and the Soviet Union began negotia- 


tions October 28, 1957 directed to- 
ward the development agree- 
ment that would lay the foundation 
for exchanges between our two coun- 
tries. The President the United 
States the conference heads 
state Geneva 1955 and sub- 
sequent declarations has favored con- 
tact between Russian and American 
peoples through exchange persons 
programs. The American people are 
proud their achievements and would 
welcome opportunity for individ- 
uals from the Soviet Union come 
this country study, travel and 
compare their experiences here with 
the propaganda line that has been used 
since the Bolshevik Revolution. 


Students Red Square Moscow. 
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News Bulletin asked three persons, each well the field 
exchange persons, evaluate foreign student programs they see 
them. The three answers the question, “What Services Foreign 
Students follow. 
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Too Much Being Done for the Foreign Student? 


JAMES DAVIS 


glance international student 
tions higher education reveals great 
variety, not much what done, 
but who performs the services. 

catalog these services can begin 
with those performed before the stu- 
dent arrives and proceed chronologi- 
cally those connected 
arrival, his stay this country, his 
departure, and even after. 

Initially, the student needs informa- 
tion about study the United States. 
can obtain this from USIS Libra- 
ries, American embassies and consu- 
lates, Fulbright offices, private founda- 
tions, university libraries and alumni 
abroad. can write the university 
country. needs have accurate, 
readable, understandable and current 
information about study here from 
whatever source approaches. Most 
universities, the and other agen- 
cies provide excellent informational 
publications and many these sources 
furnish counselors. pattern for pri- 
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vate agencies has been pioneered 
the American Friends the Middle 
East which offers most thorough coun- 
seling and administrative assistance 
several Middle East cities. 

have never heard anyone say that 
too much done inform the student 
before leaves home. Most be- 
lieve that too little done. 

Once decides come, the student 
must apply for admission. Any institu- 
tion processes many more applications 
than students: fifty per cent “no 
show” ratio not unusual. knotty 
problems equivalencies and aca- 
demic being approached 
better each year, largely due the out- 
standing work number admis- 
sions people, functioning through the 
Collegiate 
Registrars and Admission 

the extent that countless hours 
are spent processing applications 
students who not arrive, too much 
certainly done. And yet the alterna- 
tives proposed far, such large 
non-revocable deposits, seem un- 
workable. Better initial information 
might help cut down this waste time. 
serious problem nearly every 
institution. 
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German student meets her counselor, her American roommate 
and her resident dormitory adviser. 


More research needs done with 
regard equivalencies and placement. 
For example, institution admits 
certain number students from 
India with grades, what success 
did they have? the Norwegian “arti- 
um” student ready for sophomore 
for junior standing, revealed the 
academic achievement students who 
were given these standings? 

coined 
the Committee Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students, which oper- 
ates very large port entry welcom- 
ing program, refers the meeting 
new students immediately upon their 
arrival this country. very help- 


ful service, particularly appreciated 
students bound for inland school. 
remarkably complete coverage be- 
ing offered, but the numbers new 
students who enter the country unmet 
convince that too much not being 
done. 

Helping the new student understand 
his new academic and cultural milieu 
the responsibility the individual 
institution. assisted the Orien- 
tation Centers operated for few hun- 
dred Government grantees, 
the and the Experiment In- 
ternational Living for the Department 
State. 

American colleges and universities 
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differ markedly from those most 
other countries, especially academic 
procedures and requirements. The 
German student needs understand 
why must attend class regularly and 
the Indian student needs know why 
outside assignments are legimate sub- 
jects for examination. American 
campus confusing buzz superfi- 
cial activity the student who has 
background understand the extra- 
curricular program. 

Administrative problems related 
orientation are numerous and usually 
stem from the obvious fact that most 
the students arrive the same time. 
Getting housed, registered and settled 
down work are the prior needs. 
delay orientation fatal because early 
the term the student will 
swamped with required assignments 
which must give first attention. 

Thus, the University Mich- 
igan have developed Orientation 
Camp for newly-arrived international 
students, held week before the regis- 
tration procedure begins. This 
expensive program because the stu- 
dents must arrive week early, 
but there simply other time 
achieve the results which are de- 
rived from good orientation pro- 
gram. And yet, all our efforts through 
this three-day camp still include only 
about one-third the new students. 
Therefore, have evening orien- 
tation program immediately after the 
beginning classes and reception for 
all foreign students, both which 
offer some possibilities for orientation. 

The few weeks the beginning 
the term are critical determining 
student’s general adjustment that 
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are keenly aware how little can 
done, even with staff that willingly 
works all day, evenings and week-ends 
during this period. 

Immigration regulations are com- 
plex and dynamic that most institu- 
tions have been forced appoint 
foreign student adviser who special- 
izes this area. During the past ten 
years, the National Association For- 
eign Student Advisers has worked to- 
ward increasing the competence 
these individuals. Their services have 
broadened include every aspect 
the subject discussed this article. 
Even institutions where there are 
just few foreign students, the adviser, 
who may given the job “ad- 
dition other basis, finds 
NAFSA invaluable source help. 

the organization there are also 
large number full-time FSAs, well 
those from the few universities 
which have staffs several people spe- 
cializing services for foreign stu- 
dents. 

the normal course his duties, 
the FSA becomes involved the whole 
range problems which are presented 
students from abroad: financial, per- 
sonal, inter-cultural, legal and acade- 
mic. some universities directly 
involved the admissions process and 
most corresponds with the stu- 
dent before leaves home, advises in- 
ternational student groups, develops 
programs community relationships, 
organizes tours, runs speaker’s bur- 
eau and maintains contact with the 
student after returns home. Occa- 
sionally the FSA also the teacher 
English foreign language, the 
teacher courses for foreign students 
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American Civilization Govern- 
ment. sometimes operates Inter- 
national House Center. From these 
functions, many FSA’s have moved into 
another significant service, the provi- 
sion hospitality and program ar- 
rangements for visiting leaders and 
scholars from abroad. 

Most FSA’s are swamped the 
needs presented are under- 
staffed. They would like agree that 
too much being done for the foreign 
student. Faced with more needs than 
they can serve, they know that the serv- 
ice which they are able perform 
never too much and often too little. 

Most institutions find necessary 
test the English the new foreign stu- 
dent upon his arrival and, the basis 
the need revealed the test, pre- 
scribe remedial language work. The 
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Voice recordings are made speech classes help foreign, well American, 
students improve their diction. 


need for help English not surpris- 
ing. What American can even 
French- Spanish-speaking univer- 
sity and immediately plunge into study 
that language? many places 
abroad more possible learn 
adequate English for very high level 
usage than possible here 
learn French, Spanish German, 
much less Hindi, Burmese Japanese, 
level skill beyond the simple 
requirements daily usage. English 
classes for the students who know Eng- 
lish their native language are quite 
beyond many students who have ac- 
quired foreign language. Thus 
special classes are needed. Here the 
criterion the need the student. 
Completely accentless speech hardly 
necessary, but skill sufficient func- 
tion student imperative. Such 
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skill involves reading, writing, under- 
standing and 

The continuing development the 
English Language Section NAFSA 
providing body skilled special- 
ists, dedicated the best possible 
teaching English foreign lan- 
guage. Several large universities offer 
advanced degrees this field. Their 
graduates are great demand, not 
only for work this country, but 
many other parts the world. 

generally agreed that satisfying 
relationships between 
dents and students from other lands 
are fundamental importance, and 
most educators also recognize the value 
good group relationships among for- 
eign students themselves and among 
students single country. The dif- 
ficulty developing such relationships 
decreases one moves through these 
various groups. American-foreign stu- 
dent groups seem hardest operate; 
international student associations are 
somewhat easier; and the nationality 
clubs seem operate rather well 
their own when there are sufficient 
number students from particular 
country provide some continuity 
leadership. 

Integration into American groups 
varies according the nature the 
groups. The Chemistry Society the 
Society Automotive Engineers, Op- 
erating rather intellectual level, 
seem able assimilate persons 
from any country, providing they have 
the other end the scale, have ob- 
served that groups such sororities, 
which have the role social education 
and the finding suitable husband 
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implicit objective, integrate peo- 
ple other cultures with difficulty. In- 
deed, those best integrated seem 
those most similar the members 
background and appearance. 

Two American student groups 
formed our university last year seem 
offer some hope the area stu- 
dent relationships. One Council 
for Intercultural Living, whose objec- 
tive encourage and stimulate stu- 
apartment-mate student different 
religious faith, national background 
race. The other council composed 
the international committees the 
various campus-wide student organiza- 
tions. The latter relates individual stu- 
dents activities and coordinates the 
programs the various organizations 
they relate foreign students. 

many universities the functions 
suggested here are performed 
Student Union, YM- YWCA, 
tional House Center. Inevitably, the 
FSA functions adviser, because 
usually has the most intimate contact 
with the students from abroad. 
quite sure that not nearly enough 
being done this area. 

Home hospitality, program services 
community organizations, tours and 
other relations with the wider com- 
munity have developed locally across 
the country and now they are being 
stimulated the national level the 
“People-to-People Program.” Here the 
initiative must lie the community 
the community organizations must 
quite responsive the initiative 
the FSA. The FSA performs essen- 
tial liaison function, interpreting the 
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community organizations and culture 
the foreign student and vice versa. 

sible for community swamp 
small group foreign students with 
invitations. some situations, the 
FSA must the students from 
too many dinners, speeches and visits. 
This problem vanishes when the num- 
ber foreign students increases and 
the size the community, relation 
them, smaller. 

However, invitations tend come 
from those segments the community 
best able entertain guests any 
kind. These hosts and hostesses tend 
from the higher income groups, 
older than the students, with highly 
developed skill. the groups 
who need specia! cultivation, the 
student have well-rounded 
impression community and family 
life, are the labor and lower income 
families, those with small children 
home, and minority groups, especially 
Negroes. homes these people 
that students from abroad often have 
their most significant learning experi- 
ences. Farm families also provide warm 
and friendly experiences and offer es- 
pecially significant learnings. City fam- 
ilies abroad live not too differently 
from city families here, but farm fam- 
ilies America live vastly differ- 
ent standard than that farm families 
much the rest the world. 


Although too much being done 
some ways, not nearly enough be- 
ing done get foreign students into 
the homes that are hardest enter 
but where they learn the most. 

few universities, including 


own, and the USIA through 
alumni programs and other similar 
alumni groups are active many parts 
the world. Alumni abroad are re- 
markably similar alumni here and 
they are just about hard easy 
FSA’s and alumni secretaries are al- 
ways welcome and visits these peo- 
ple alumni groups abroad produce 
warm and valuable friendships. Often 
these visits serve stimulate the ac- 
quaintance the alumni with each 
other. Publications from the univer- 
sity, professional publications the 
special fields, are welcome and are 
much greater demand than being 
met. 


Too much definitely not being 
done alumni relations. 


conclusion, then, these nine areas 
international student services are 
not being overworked. They well may 
offer more than any individual student 
needs. But, like all student services, 
those for international students oper- 
ate cafeteria principle, offering 
more than any one person needs or- 
der that the needs all may served. 


Any good program will leave the 
option the student, not forcing any 
service him, but letting him know 
what offered meet his need. 
not concerned about the problem 
too much service because not see 
that exists. quite concerned 
that the total menu adequate, be- 
cause student need cannot pos- 
sibly have his need met the necessary 
service does not exist. 
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Ambiguities our Foreign Student Program 


EDGAR FRIEDENBERG 


Specialized services for foreign stu- 
dents American colleges 
versities are not achieving the purpose 
for which they have been created; they 
should helping the students under- 
stand the United States that the stu- 
dents may profit from their sojourn 
here. These programs are not serving 
this end through any lack effort 
the part the people who administer 
them, but because these services them- 
selves are, the one hand, superficial, 
and the other hand, misunderstood 
the foreign students. 

The foreign students our cam- 
puses fall into two different groups and 
trying introduce this country 
both groups the same techniques, 
are reaching neither. 

Different problems arise when 
are working with student from de- 
veloped country like Japan nation 
Western Europe and when are 
working with student from region 
where the institutions industrializa- 
tion are less familiar. way, 


EDGAR FRIEDENBERG Assistant Pro- 
fessor Education Brooklyn College. Sev- 
eral years ago was engaged major evalu- 
ation administrative services foreign stu- 
dents this country. 
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harder get true picture America 
across the student from technically 
developed area, because less likely 
get any real help from the foreign 
student set-up now functions. 
are set solve problems and 
isn’t problem. has specific inter- 
est his professional field. knows 
what came here for and where 
find it. His academic background 
usually better than that his Ameri- 
can fellow students and his English 
often better than that his teachers. 
trial culture and fully expects 
have make his professional way 
through bureaucratic structure 
complex and impersonal those 
America. not naive; knows 
how handle himself. 

America, knows what ex- 
pect that, too. expects find 
generous, optimistic, opulent, con- 
formist, superficial, politically naive 
and reactionary. expects the people 
around him kindly, but desper- 
ately need the approval even 
stranger like himself. expects 
them concerned with demonstrat- 
ing their acquaintance with the latest 
developments the arts not 
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appear left out. was all prepared 
for the invitation Thanksgiving din- 
ner which the foreign student adviser 
arranged. The nice people did live ina 
house that had been decorated with 
much taste money could buy. They 
had referred their regret that both 
Graham Greene and Jean-Paul Sartre 
disliked Americans so, although, since 
they were such great authors, you had 
respect their views. And they, them- 
selves, were Republicans. 

This student may never learn what 
America really like. does not be- 
come sufficiently engaged with 
challenge the preconceptions 
brought with him. 
tionalized human relations too much 
suggest that should anything 
make harder for him slip un- 
touched through the meshes the 
system, but also dislike leaving him 
with his bland assumptions about the 
shallowness our culture. 

Many foreign students come with 
least unconscious determination 
defend themselves against American 
moral aesthetic penetration. Their 
fear understandable. need hardly 
through the gruesome catalogue 
reasons: the comic books, the motion 
pictures, the frightened sentimentalists 
who represent abroad, the congres- 
sional committees which seek de- 
stroy our artists. sympathize altogeth- 
with the foreign students’ position 
and would join them resenting any 
effort sell them the American 
way life. But this not what 
want do; certainly not what 
advisers and teachers foreign stu- 
dents want do. Most them are 
recruited from the group middle- 


class American intellectuals who are 
characteristically most inclined self- 
criticism and least inclined chauvin- 
ism. Whatever difficulties may arise 
between them and their foreign stu- 
dents are not the results efforts 

fact, those who deal with 
foreign students often need little 
more self-confidence about American 
moral and cultural resources and more 
skill helping foreign students dis- 
cover them. Much our life conduc- 
ted with both decency and sensitivity; 
much its meaning recorded and 
expressed good literature and art. 
Many our institutions retain fresh- 
ness that permits both casual 
and penetrating. 

should bitterly oppose the applica- 
tion the hard sell our ethical and 
aesthetic resources, but does seem 
make foreign students 
Americans possess qualities more fun- 
damentally human than “know-how.” 
ought provide those who might 
interested with look the deeper 
meaning our life even they are 
adjusting perfectly. 

don’t think this can done 
altering our programs adding new 
services. What need are advisers 
and teachers who are sensitive and sub- 
tle-minded well competent and 
genial, who are prepared help for- 
eign students locate persons 
nomena that would meaningful 
them individuals. This, course, 
the hardest thing all do. But 
think only through such people 
that real communication can estab- 
lished with this group students. 
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Students from underdeveloped areas 
also often underestimate the signifi- 
cance and quality American cul- 
ture. But the problems involved 
communicating its meaning them 
are very different from those have 
mentioned. misconceptions with 
which they come not often consti- 
tute major problems because they are 
usually fantastic that they are easily 
cleared up. student who comes here 
from Ghana, Venezuela Pakistan 
almost certain come from the more 
privileged classes his country and 
rather small minority accustomed 
traveling abroad and with social and 
professional contacts Europe the 
United States. 

These students have view the 
United States which resembles 
teenth-century sea captain’s conception 
detail even with respect certain re- 
mote centers made familiar long 
usage and custom, but beyond these 
limits wildly fantastic. Indian boy 
studying the Wharton school may 
have inherited full set Main Line 
connections from mother who went 
Bryn Mawr, yet believe that Texas 
something like Saudi Arabia. This 
kind misconception great deal 
easier correct than French intellec- 
tual’s sneer American department 
stores. One need only ride through 
‘Texas train see that not 
like Saudi Arabia. (To discover that 
actually is, you have live there 
for years.) 

therefore believe, that students 
from underdeveloped countries tend 
find comparatively easy under- 
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stand and enjoy the more profound 
resources American life, which 
different from their own. Indeed, they 
are often very sensitive values 
ourselves neglect. Their difficulties 
arise not from misconceptions, but 
from ambiguities our services which 
sometimes confuse and humiliate them. 

all the technical developments 
characteristic modern American life, 
our human engineering that which 
most distinguishes our culture from 
those less developed parts the 
world. The gap narrowing with ter- 
rifying speed, but far are well 
ahead. Our funeral directors are friend- 
lier, the smiles our airline steward- 
esses are more firmly fixed, electronic 
devices warn the crew the Welcome 
Wagon when new family approach- 
ing the neighborhood. 

This false personalization has infect- 
both our instruction and our for- 
eign student programs well our 
programs for domestic students. 
woven into the very fabric American 
life. Counselors take care your anxi- 
eties and your love-life; teachers call 
you Bobby which short for Rabin- 
dranath and invite you home for 
dinner. Sometimes for 
them and are expected find yourself 
suitable girl-friend and raid the ice- 
box. Even the children, who constitute 
the only aristocracy America has ever 
recognized, are charmed and fascinated 
and abandon their usual air off-hand 
patronage. 

Western European youth can 
laugh this off with genuine delight be- 
cause has found America quaint 
just the ways that expected and 
can enjoy thoroughly the same 


Finnish student (left) with his American fraternity brothers. 


time, leaving everybody happy. But 
student from underdeveloped 
country likely take more seri- 
ously. Where comes from, people 
are treated with extreme informal 
friendliness only they are members 
the same status group and are gen- 
uinely liked. For distinguished visitors 
and personages rank, there are for- 
mal modes hospitality, but they 
not include ice-box privileges. 

But culture still largely pre- 
industrial, persons rank who are 


loved and trusted are sense 
trial. They have their obligations 
well their privileges, but they not 
have prove who they are what 
they can do. because who they 
are that they have what they have 
learn how. The student, then, likely 
accept the built-in, impersonal 
friendliness the foreign student pro- 
gram assurance that per- 
sonally valued, that his position re- 
spected and that the school ready 
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support him his ascribed status 
giving him much training 
thinks wants, followed the cer- 
tificates that are necessary for official 
and ceremonial purposes. 

for several shocks. finds 
that the friendliness, though informal, 
not spontaneous and way 
personal response him himself. 
part program which would take 
place matter what sort foreign 
students turned up. planned 
professionals who are interested 
their profession rather than him 
individual. tells him nothing 
about how stands with them; his 
fact, not even defined 
Despite the seeming friendliness the 
college authorities, classified 
Western standards competence. 

this point serious breach threat- 
ens. the student, his new friends 
are likely seem faithless and incon- 
sistent, unfeeling and rigid their 
demands. Despite their pretended in- 
terest him, they threaten with- 
hold his degree animal husbandry 
cannot pass stiff but very dull 
examination genetics and show 
reading knowledge German. 
reminds his supposed friends, with the 
greatest possible delicacy, that his fam- 
ily one the largest landowners 
the region and has always been ex- 
pected show leadership the local 
peasants, and that under the new gov- 
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ernmental regulations which his fam- 
ily helped promulgate must have 
the degree, they behave worse; not, in- 
deed, like gentlemen all. the 
teachers, this student seems show- 
ing signs being charming wastrel 
free-loader—likeable, perhaps, but 
nevertheless wasting their time and the 
money and barring the 
way some possible fellow-country- 
man with less backing but more brains 
and perseverance. 

There has, then, been slip; what 
was intended convey amity has led 
acrimony. When this process occurs, 
part the responsibility attribut- 
able, believe, thoughtless zeal 
the part the foreign student serv- 
ice program. this zeal the program 
but reflects our pervasive need re- 
assure ourselves that are nice friend- 
guys. But foreign student service 
professional service and ought be, 
the professions are, little more 
guarded its undertakings. good 
physician does not promise health 
long life the patient, nor does good 
lawyer promise victory the courts, 
though each does all can profession- 
ally insure it. Similarly, judg- 
ment, good foreign student program 
should all its power help the 
foreign student understand the United 
States and make his sojourn pleas- 
ant and profitable his ends. But 
should not try furnish affection 
strangers. 
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Programming the Whole Visitor 


REX, JR. 


“Actually, afraid home. 
wife and will live with father 
until find house. Dishes from 
father’s table washed behind the 
house small stream which also 
serves bathtub for many families. 
are sure get dysentery. father 
will not let have deep well dug 
may have pure water. letter, 
said that would good for 
get few germs build our re- 
sistance.” The speaker was fine den- 
tist and public health administrator 
this country visiting student. 
Throughout his four years the 
United States, had formed not only 
psychological but 
habit patterns. Little has been done 
prepare him for the shock return- 
ing his own culture. 

Another visiting student, young 
lady, returned home the 
sessor R.N. and Master’s 
Nursing Education after five years 
the United States. Ambitious and ex- 
troverted, she tenaciously stuck the 
idea that she would much alter 


REX, JR., Chief the Technical 
Assistance Training Staff, International Co- 
operation Administration. 


the entire nursing education program 
her country. Within six months, 
most her professional colleagues had 
turned against her, one would listen 
her ideas and she had been dis- 
charged from the service her govern- 
ment. Her uncontrolled enthusiasm 
and ambition improve nursing edu- 
cation had made her appear arrogant, 
causing her lose the support her 
professional colleagues whose approval 
and support she needed her ideas 
were have any success. Two months 
later she filed the immigration 
quota return the United States. 
Only few months ago, the evening 
paper large eastern city carried 
quite story visiting student who 
did not even plan return home. This 
young man, from one the new coun- 
tries South Asia, had earned his 
Master’s degree engineering 
months mid-western university. 
answered newspaper advertise- 
ment for engineer’s position 
city maintenance division and was 
called East for interview. His grades 
and the professional level his aca- 
demic research projects indicated 
was the most desirable six appli- 
cants, the rest whom were Amer- 
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icans. his country, where the need 
far greater, lost potentially fine 
civil engineer. The newspaper article 
said intended filing for citizen- 
ship soon possible. Without real- 
izing the great loss the visitor’s coun- 
try, the newspaper played the story 
something wonderful, indicating 
serious misunderstanding the ob- 
jectives any visiting student pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, persons the 
are often guilty proselytizing 
these highly-trained visitors from situ- 
ations far greater need their own 
countries where our government may 
spending millions dollars help 
raise the standard living. 

Here, then, are three students whose 
cases indicate failures typical the 
visiting student program. One feared 
return home, apprehensive that re- 
adjustment would very painful; one 
failed after returning home because 
uncontrolled, misguided ambitions; 
another did not return home all, 
although his skills are top premium. 
All three students, selected random 
from many similar cases, had com- 
pleted their education most 
successful manner. They had excellent 
scholastic records which indicated keen 
minds. But they were failures, just 
surely those who leave courses in- 
completed those who develop hos- 
tile personality traits compensate 
for individual inadequacies. 

These cases emphasize the need 
“program the whole visiting student,” 
instead limiting our activities pro- 
grams formal education. Our objec- 
tive not just put knowledge into 
another head skills into another 
body. All effort should directed 
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toward the completely finished prod- 
uct person who will return home 
capable becoming useful and pro- 
ductive citizen and cau help others 
acquire the skills and attitudes neces- 
sary achieve their desires for eco- 
nomic, social and political develop- 
ment. Such goal will not achieved 
unless directors, advisers and all oth- 
ers associated with the visiting stu- 
dent program concentrate their atten- 
tions all the problems, 
from initial adjustments the United 
States readjustment home cul- 
tures. 

With intent criticize the loyal 
few who have been overwhelmed 
sheer numbers visiting students, 
would like highlight factors which 
appear have been overlooked 
certainly sadly neglected program- 
ming the whole student. 

the few short years during which 
the people the United States have 
taken increased interest inter- 
national relations, the visiting student 
program has developed tremen- 
dous rate. Its growth has far out- 
stripped the research and special at- 
tentions which should have been de- 
voted it. 

culiar position personally. age 
(though this age group repre- 
sents just one several categories 
visitors studying the U.S.) 
she still highly impressionable 
period. not steeped thoroughly 
enough any profession his own 
culture know specific needs and 
country (the United States) and com- 
petes with foreigners (U.S. students) 
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for college grades. him, these 
grades are symbols his ability 
memorize and organize facts. What 
does not realize that these facts 
have been developed for this foreign 
culture and are not necessarily applic- 
able the needs home. this very 
remains 
away from home and loved ones for 
long time, two years and often longer. 
Whenever runs out money 
for some other reason decides that the 
end his program has come, may 
unattractive return home. 

The need treat the visiting stu- 
dent whole person starts the 
moment sets foot the United 
States. Some exchange persons tech- 
nicians believe the process should start 
even before the visitor leaves home, 
but this phase needs much more re- 
search and experimentation well 
the cooperation the home country 
government. United States technicians 
associated with these visiting study 
observation programs, prompted 
continuing assistance from anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists, have become 
increasingly aware the problem 
culture shock caused the change 
environment. Americans experience 
culture shock when they into serv- 
ice overseas. And, although sel- 
dom realized, Americans experience 
culture shock when they return home. 

Stated simply, culture shock the 
rejection the necessity form new 
habits because the new demands 
from the customs the host country. 
Dr. Kalervo Oberg, anthropologist 
with the United States Operations 
Mission Brazil, defines it, “culture 
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shock precipitated the anxiety 
that results from losing all familiar 
signs and symbols 
Extensive and well-planned 
orientation periods are achieving more 
and more success assisting the visit- 
ing student make his adjustment 
into this new and strange culture. But 
while this process going on, the 
student should helped realize 
what happening him. Usually for 
the first time his life, his 
own and must make decisions for 
himself. 

often not realize the extent 
and variety habit changes the visit- 
ing student makes. 
things, must immediately change 
his taste habits. American food usu- 
ally most distasteful him. may 
eat luncheon which compares favor- 
ably amount with that which his 
host eats, but when finishes, 
has gnawing desire for something 
that missing. For months, Latin 
Americans never find that good cup 
coffee. Dinner table habits, the use 
certain types table silver are un- 
familiar completely new those 
who have used only fingers chop- 
sticks. addition dietary restric- 
tions custom religion, some su- 
perstitions about certain foods often 
provide real adjustment problems. 

Visitors need advice and help 
altering personal habits. Extremely 
new and, some, apparently useless, 
are the demands personal hygiene, 
such daily bathing, clean linen, use 
deodorant, clean fingernails and 
even polished shoes. Naturally, the 
difficulty language contributes 
the problems connected with culture 
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shock. The visitor loathes mis- 
often happens when “book English” 
must replaced with oral idioms 
slang. Living the noise and confu- 
sion dormitory demands addi- 
tional adjustments for some. 
Americans who have any responsi- 
bility with the visiting student pro- 
gram should know that during this 
shock period the greatest need for 
stabilizing influence while old habits 
and customs are literally being torn 
away. Since family ties have always 


meant much his life, the visitor 
needs substitutes for those missing 
contacts. tradition, the U.S. youth 
more less expected leave home 
search his own welfare, but 
many countries people never leave 
home and throughout life lean heavi- 
the advice and counsel their 
elders. Perhaps the most firm support 
can come from enlightened and 
sympathetic foreign student adviser 
other member the faculty, 
adviser the U.S. Government 
other American friend, American 
family even local community 
group. Too few Americans realize the 
benefits they themselves will receive 
assisting this culture bridging. 
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Usually within few months, most 
visiting students begin find them- 
selves less worried, less upset and in- 
creasingly comfortable this new 
culture. Because such transposition 
occurs gradually, the visitors are not 
aware that what has taken place has 
been change old habit patterns. 
Without realizing that eighty 
eighty-five percent all his daily ac- 
tivity controlled habit, the visit- 
ing student begins become 
dress, manner and all other sur- 
face manifestations completely 
American his classmates, except 
perhaps for stubborn dialect that 
clings his speech. course, does 
not realize the dangers becoming 
completely American daily habits. 
One foreign student adviser says that 
his major responsibility the visiting 
students “to keep them homesick.” 

Personal, routine habits are not all 
that succumb change. There al- 
ways some alteration physical ap- 
pearance. Sooner later, permanent 
and skirt and blouse for the girl 
slacks and sport coat for the man 
supply effective legerdemain. the 
months slip past, even facial changes 
occur without one’s knowledge. Such 
changes result the visiting student 
returning home practically stranger 
loved ones and colleagues. 

the visiting student grows from 
late adolescence young man- 
young womanhood here, the increas- 
ingly complete adjustment our cus- 
toms and habits results his acquir- 
ing skills, knowledge and abilities that 
would make him useful the eco- 
nomic pattern the United States, 
his host country. Seldom his ad- 
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Japanese student the University Texas. 


viser his professors caution him 
“adapt, not adopt.” has not been 
advised conduct his studies with 
view toward their ultimate useful- 
ness for economic needs back home. 
the methods developed for Americans 
which require him compete with 
Americans, and require him “adopt” 
our methods. course, since came 
the United States before his feet 
were firmly planted the professional 
technical background his coun- 
try, due his age, has problems 
directing his research toward adapt- 
ing, not adopting. Hence all con- 
cerned the student, his adviser and 


particularly his professors and instruc- 
tors must stress the application 
knowledge actual conditions back 
home. This means that efforts must 
made keep the visiting student 
contact with technical problems 
his own country. 

There are several additional factors 
programming the whole visitor 
familiarizing him with the tools 
communicating one’s ideas; giving him 
insight into why people resist 
change; helping him understand his 
role culture bridger; and setting 
him the “two-way street” the 
exchange ideas. 

the moment, however, would 
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like emphasize the need for ef- 
fective program terminal orienta- 
tion. Probably one the newest tech- 
niques developed connection 
with the visiting student has come 
from realization that should 
reoriented the problems will 
face individual his country. 
Although not many extensive statis- 
tical studies have been made this 
field, the work John and Ruth 
Useem and Margaret Mead, well 
with experience interna- 
tional exchange persons programs, 
indicates that much potential for eco- 
nomic development lost when visit- 
ing students return home without this 
preparation. now there has 
been belief that because the visiting 
student knows the language, customs, 
outward scenes and the mores his 
culture, terminal orientation not 
necessary. Unfortunately, however, 
common knowledge that the home 
countries have found many returning 
students not particularly desirable can- 
didates for employment any kind. 
Terminal orientation can much 
alter the tendency many students 
believe that their education abroad 
entitles them positions far ad- 
vance persons who home and 
started the bottom. Terminal orien- 
tation will also help students cor- 
rect other minor faults which actually 
make them unwelcome their own 
cultures. should help prevent the 
frictions created large numbers 


embittered young people, trained but 
unemployed, who have nothing better 
with their time and talents than 
take sides with other dissenters 
against the societies which have “re- 
jected” them. 

conclusion, would like sug- 
gest the following steps toward “pro- 
gramming the whole for his 
ultimate, useful return home: 

help him overcome 

help him realize what happen- 

help him study with the idea 
applying his knowledge back 
home: ADAPT, not adopt 

help him keep touch with ac- 
tual problems home and “keep 
him homesick” 

help him acquire skills effec- 
tive communication with others; 
help him learn how get his 
ideas accepted those who may 
resent his foreign training 

help him maintain sense pro- 
portion about himself—not ex- 
pect start the top the lad- 
der; not expect the automatic 
adulation his countrymen; not 
expect overnight miracles re- 
sult from his training, either for 
himself his environment 


~I 


help him become useful citizen, 
who not only willing, but also 
able contribute constructively 
his country’s development. 


The News Bulletin would appreciate 
any comments its readers would care 
make these articles. 
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Deeply, Deeply Thank You 


MARY ANN AND 


When landed Tokyo April 
1956, were quite unprepared for the 
reception received. expected 
welcoming committee, but not the 
huge number people who sur- 
rounded us, the newsreel cameras and 
the flowers. were six folk dancers 
come from the United States teach 
folk dancing Japan part the 
cultural exchange program, and 
were little apprehensive about how 
would get along this country 
whose language did not know. 

Then the midst our misgivings, 
charming, tiny Japanese girl sprang 
out from the throng grasp the hand 
member our group, exclaiming, 
“So happy you finally come Japan 
make happy.” 

Her spontaneous outburst not only 
set our minds ease but was the first 
many such incidents often repeated 
throughout our tour Japan. 


MARY ANN and MICHAEL HERMAN 
founded Folk Dance House New York City 
years ago. Their tour Japan was spon- 
sored the Department State, the Japanese 
Ministry Education, the newspaper Asahi 
Shimbun, the National Recreation Association 
Japan and the International Recreation 
Service. 


MICHAEL HERMAN 


Perhaps was the nature our 
project which helped establish close 
bond between and the Japanese 
met. most exchange programs, the 
people other lands just sit and 
watch. They are entertained and some- 
times educated, but there remains 
professional wall between the per- 
former and the spectator. Our project 
required working directly with people 
personal level because they had 
participate our activity. the 
music played and danced together 
hand hand, could not help be- 
coming friends. 

taught folk dancing nineteen 
cities, nine hours day, seven days 
week, for six weeks. More than 21,000 
people officially registered for these 
sessions. Most the classes had 400 
600 participants each. many cities 
registration was high that had 
use more than one building and the 
six had split into two three 
teams. Six thousand people registered 
for our May session the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Gym, which large 
Madison Square Garden, held 
two sessions 3,000 dancers each. 

taught fifty folk dances from the 
United States, France, Denmark, Czech- 
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Arrival the folk dance troupe Tokyo airport. 


oslovakia, Switzerland, Sweden, Ru- 
mania, Germany, Austria, Estonia, 
Russia, Scotland, England, Yugoslavia, 
Israel and Mexico. chose the dances 
according the availability records 
and the suitability for rapid teaching 
short-term classes. The biggest hits 
were the Czech Doudlebska Polka, the 
English-Scottish Oslo Waltz, done 
Norwegian tune, the Estonian Raksi 
Jaak, the American play party dance 
Working the Railroad, and the con- 
tra dances New England. 

The Japanese were unbelievably 
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quick learn. Often single demon- 
stration would suffice, with further 
breakdown the steps necessary. The 
New England contra dances are difh- 
cult teach Americans, yet the 
Japanese learned them with great ease. 
found, however, that any dance 
with ballroom waltz step was real 
problem, but was the only dance fig- 
ure found difficult get across. The 
reasons were two fold. Japan, 
the United States, only rubber-soled 
shoes sneakers may worn gym- 
nasium floors. enough for 
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experienced dancers any dance 
steps such footgear and extremely 
difficult, even for them, attempt 
waltz. The sound thousands 
sneakers squeaking pivots one 
shall long associate with our dance ex- 
perience Japan. The waltz was also 
difficult because boy-girl dancing 
very new thing Japan. Because 
the rather intimate physical contact 
necessary for proper execution 
waltz, the dancers did not feel ease. 
Instead dancing face face, they 
would invariably shy off one side 
and blush. 

Japan the teacher highly hon- 
ored and revered and students are at- 
tentive, responsive and serious. The 
extreme politeness and attention 
our students made possible for 
conduct classes dancers mov- 
ing from circles squares three- 
somes contra lines with minimum 


folk dance class Fukuoka, Japan, about learn the Serbian Ersko Kolo. 


were, however, quite disturbed 
what felt was the overly serious 
approach the Japanese folk danc- 
ing. Our light and informal teaching 
techniques were, first, quite revolu- 
tionary. Instead assuming teacher- 
student relationship, wanted use 
our customary casual method teach- 
ing. Mistakes, said, were human 
and not condemned. empha- 
sized the spirit instead technique. 
The idea repartee between teacher 
and student during class was appar- 
ently not common and took time 
get this custom across. Many our 
dances were supposed accompa- 
nied traditional yells such “hey,” 
“hup,” “yahoohoo,” was 
difficult get our students respond 
these yells even join plain 
“tra la.” incident the end 
our first week Japan showed us, 
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however, that had made real prog- 
ress. each one rose make 
farewell speech, our students lined 
front and lifted their voices 
the loud shouts had tried teach 
them. These yells soon became known 
throughout the country and every 
bus stop, boat landing and railroad 
station, they were shouted those 
who had come welcome see 
off. 

worked through interpreters 
who were assigned us. They also 
acted partners and helping 
demonstrate dances, had quick 
translating our idiomatic phrases 
and jokes. They tutored daily 
Japanese and soon were able 
use some the language our classes 
and social amenities. 

most the places visited, 
there was interlude which the 
people danced for and then taught 
their dances. Japanese dances are 
usually done circle with each per- 
son dancing identical steps solo. Such 
Japanese folk dance has not yet en- 
tered into the repertoire the gen- 
eral folk dancer around the world 
primarily because the accompanying 
hand movements which are still alien 
our dance knowledge. Japanese 
teachers were most generous show- 
ing their dances and were given 
books, music and films, that 
could introduce these dances the 
American folk dance world. 

While were Japan, had the 
honor meeting Prince Mikasa who 
graciously gave several receptions for 
us. folk dance enthusiast and 
occasionally takes hand leading 
dances himself. unannounced, 
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one our classes Tokyo and 
didn’t even know was among the 
dancers until ran into him 
during the change partner section 
Texas Schottische. 

Our schedule was very heavy one. 
Our sessions were held every day from 
a.m. noon, from p.m. p.m. 
and from p.m. p.m. Between 
classes squeezed quick meals, 
quick sightseeing and all our travel- 
ing. was the warm reaction the 
people our project that gave the 
extra energy needed keep going. 


The troupe was invited the Imperial Palace 
for special performance certain classical 
dances which, tradition, are never 
performed elsewhere. 


Kyoto one day, were waiting 
for train, high school girl ran 
with tears streaming down her 
cheeks and offered small package. 
“Take she said, very small 
gift for making Japanese people 
happy. sorry poor girl and 
cannot give you gift worthy your- 

neared the end our tour, 
learned that two record compan- 
ies were going give royalty 
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Before other members the folk dance team and their interpreters, Michael Herman 


presented the royalty check the Recreation Association Japan 
establish scholarship fund. 


check for the records had made for 
them. Because wanted somehow 
bring some young Japanese students 
the they could see our coun- 
try for themselves, turned the check 
over the Recreation Association 
Japan start scholarship fund. Folk 
dance leaders the United States have 
since formed committee add 
this sum and far have collected 
additional $2,000. 

Shortly, before left Japan, one 
our interpreters, very quiet gentle- 
man, gave the biggest compliment 
had had. “Before you came,” 
said, “many danced well, but not all 


happily. Now all dance happily.” 
was customary for use the 


over the Recreation Associates 


the evening, many folk dance groups 
the do. And Japan, the 
partners moved from one another, 
saying the traditional “good night” 
and “thank you,” would also hear 
these words over and over again, 
yonara and thank you deeply”... 
“deeply, deeply thank you.” And al- 
ways they said that they did this 
dance, they thought all the other 
people across the seas doing the same 
dance too. think them now, and 
deeply, deeply thank them. 
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The Moscow Youth Festival 


ROBERT OSBORN 


The American young people who 
applied for passports attend this 
Youth Festival Moscow 
were warned the State Department 
that they used for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Something over 150 American young 
people went anyway, propaganda 
propaganda. the opening parade 
they were microscopic cluster among 
35,000 other foreign delegates. There 
were few sessions American jazz 
turned the Bolshoi Theater 
program with dozens other num- 
bers; meeting was arranged the 


music; 


last moment between the 
and Hungarian delegations and the 
Moscow press and radio collected 
some fairly harmless statements from 
individuals about their impressions 
the Festival. That was all. 

After the Festival, 
the Indian Embassy Moscow com- 
mented that the United States had 
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ROBERT OSBORN, graduate the Rus- 
sian Institute Columbia University, was 
leave from the Chicago office the Institute 
International Education attend the Fes- 
tival observer for the American Friends 
Service Committee. 
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passed the chance flooding the 
city with 10,000 American young peo- 
ple, who are should our best 
reply the Soviet version life 
this country. 

Propaganda worn-out term. 
Modern advertising and public rela- 
tions techniques have erased what was 
left the distinction between propa- 
ganda and information, between par- 
tisan campaigns and public services. 
The Moscow Festival could de- 
scribed piece institutional ad- 
vertising, public service program 
relatively free huckstering but bear- 
ing the label large 
known organization. 

The 150 Americans who went were 
not much organized delegation 
collection individuals who saw 
harm the Festival and had taken 
advantage cheap trip the Soviet 
Union. was not left-wing political 
associations, but love adventure 
and naive idealism which brought 
most them Moscow. 

Even those delegates who were asked 
for statements were not prodded 
anti-Western. When Radio Moscow 
and local paper approached for 
comment, they not only took re- 


fusal graciously, but definitely gave 
the impression that could have said 
pretty much what pleased. What they 
did want was usable evidence that 
Americans actually did come and par- 
ticipate, regardless what they said 
thought about the Festival. 

The same fear being used for 
propaganda confronted 
Communist participants and observers 
from other countries. the famous 
Zagorsk Monastery outside Mos- 
cow, where 2,000 young people had 
gathered ceremony organized for 
Christian participants, British reli- 
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Moscow’s Gorky Street. 


gious group hesitated get and 
sing hymn when its turn came. 
Television and movie cameras were 
recording the whole event, and finally 
the group agreed sing only the 
cameras were turned off. And they 
had done the right thing avoiding 
the cameras,” said member this 
group. the one hand felt that 
were danger being used 
ambiguous connection, but the 
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other hand failed exploit the 
opportunity had doing exactly 
what would have done home.” 

The nearest approach our West- 
ern stereotype Soviet propaganda 
was the August 6th ceremony marking 
the atom-bombing Hiroshima. Even 
this was mild and indirect com- 
parison with some the thunderous 
speeches heard previous Festi- 
val East Berlin six years ago. The 
organizers these Festivals (mean- 
ing chiefly the Communist-dominated 
Democratic 
Youth) know now that their best 
cards are sports, theater and mass 
artistic events. There were many sup- 
posedly informal discussions and get- 
togethers, but large part them 
consisted prepared recitations. 
the Soviet Union, the concept 
“organized discussion” still con- 
tradiction. Besides, international rela- 
tions intimate scale was never 
Russian specialty. 

Political content was injected into 
the Festival, said its critics, via chain 
implications, the last link the 
chain being the approval Soviet for- 
eign policy. According this theory 
implication, whoever participated 
the Festival had make the pil- 
grimage Moscow during the “holy 
and whoever made pil- 
grimage attached himself for the time 
being what, Communist jargon, 
called the “camp What 
the pilgrim did saw after his arri- 
val was secondary. His presence alone 
sufficed. 

This point view has its logic, but 
struck Moscow that some 
these implications are simply Soviet 
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feats self-delusion which our- 
selves have fallen prey. took 
few days realize that the slogan 
“Peace and Friendship,” repeated 
nauseum thousands banners, 
window panes and lapel buttons, has 
even more special currency than 
first suspected. The primitive idea 
“camp peace” standing oppo- 
mind everyone down the street- 
sweeper. soon learned that only 
defense was act offended when peo- 
ple asked all earnestness the 
American people really want peace. 
For them was sort hero from 
the peace-loving segment the Amer- 
ican people who had braved the wrath 
the “war State Depart- 
ment cross the line into the “camp 
And since none was 
quite sure what would happen our 
passports afterwards, our “braving the 
wrath the State Department” had 
bit more truth than would 
like think. 

Our trip Moscow would have 
been pointless had there been 
chance for meet Soviet young 
people personal basis. Although 
delegates were quartered strictly ac- 
cording nationality and had inter- 
preters assigned them, whoever 
wanted move about the city his 
own was free so, and many dele- 
gates did. The real restriction for the 
handful Americans was that most 
them knew too little about the 
Soviet Union and about their own 
country carry fruitful conver- 
sations. 

But the possibilities for contacts 
were endless. most hours the day 
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and night the city’s immense central 
squares and boulevards were full 
people gathered about foreigners. 
Americans drew the biggest crowds, 
and those who knew Russian 
were prize specimens. 
sion, two planted ourselves 
the Red Square with tape recorder 
and passed the microphone among the 
inevitable mob. Many the ques- 
tions which were thrown such 
occasions only reflected the official 
Soviet version life the United 
States, but among 
thrusts were questions which reflected 


The Agricultural Exhibition. 


deep and genuine curiosity. had 
the strong impression that come 
across American who would discuss 
any topic made the Russians realize 
that the United States was still 
closed book them. More significant 
was their naive surprise and delight 
American who would stand 
the street with them, exchange com- 
ments and jokes, criticize his own 
country occasionally, but still speak for 
non-Communist point view. 
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The G.U.M. department store Red Square 


The Agricultural Exhibition with Siberian building the background. 


? 


large apartment building Gorky Street. 


crowd that gathered around some American delegates Red Square. 
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The Russians’ enthusiasm for meet- 
ing foreigners sincere. felt that 
even the ones who came simply 
press hand and parrot friend- 
ship slogan did both out natu- 
ral gregariousness and out the feel- 
ing that the non-Communist world 
misunderstands them. Most touching 
were the postcards and slips paper 
that were stuffed into pockets with 
the addresses people who hoped 
would drop them postcard did) 
least remember them. Individual 
friendships were possible but gener- 
ally did not include home invitations. 

The Soviets, waited ten years from 
the time these Festivals began before 
offering Moscow setting. Now, 
the year 1957, the idea turning 
horde foreigners loose the Mos- 
cow streets was itself 
stroke propaganda, public relations, 
call what you will. The Russians 
are intensely proud people. The 
Soviet regime has played upon this 
pride and upon the Russians’ well- 
known suggestibility long enough 
inculcate the common people with the 
same desire catch with the in- 
dustrial West which educated Rus- 
sians have felt for century and more. 
the ordinary Russian 
country’s faults under the rug the way 
his government does, not prima- 
rily because afraid ashamed, 
but because proud. Communist 
dogma has cleverly shaped this pride 
into systematic religion, and 
this religion which the Russian falls 
back when dealing with skeptical 
foreigners. Moscow’s log cabin slums, 
now tucked behind gaily painted 
fences, not exist for him because 


they not belong his religion 
the future. The simplest people will 
bombard you with now- 
famous statistics describing how the 
Soviets intend overtake the United 
States the production meat and 
milk products. This not put 
Khrushchev had shrewdly fed emo- 
tion which already existed. 

Eight ten years ago, the Muscov- 
ites would have been grimly defensive 
with foreigners. Much has changed 
since then. Life has become bit eas- 
ier, and Moscow now dotted with 
towering gingerbread skyscrapers; 
every major improvement made with 
eye giving the population 
strong sense pride. course the 
people have little possibility com- 
paring their own country with the 
West first hand, and shall see 
whether the Soviet government sin- 
cere its desire send stream 
tourists our shores now that the 
fingerprinting obstacle has 
moved. But 1957, the people 
themselves, with their enthusiasms, 
their pride, their gregariousness and 


and incongruities, who constitute the 
most effective advertisement which the 
Soviets have offer. 

was impossible for not 
give the Soviets the satisfaction con- 
tributing, our presence, their 
propaganda, was just impossible 
Moscow without seeing the 
tremendous possibilities for giving the 
Soviet population realistic look 
Westerners and the West. Ameri- 
cans, after all, should also our own 
best propaganda. Because there were 
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The delegation passes the movie cameras during opening ceremonies Lenin Stadium. 


that most the Russians who came 
hoping meet Americans went away 
unenlightened about before. 


had followed the suggestion the 
Indian diplomat. regret still more 
that did not use our chance 


Americans were not the big news 
the Festival any means, but they 
could have been, and the most 
favorable sense. The Festival would 
have taken different aspect 
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leave the Soviets with excuse for 
not sending 10,000 Komsomols rub 
elbows with the population New 
York, San Francisco 
tween. 


1 


With Switzerland 


ELIZABETH ANN CARRUTHERS 


During the summer 1956, after 
had completed junior year chem- 
ical engineering the University 
Rochester, was given the opportunity 
participate the IAESTE summer 
job exchange program. (IAESTE 
the International Association for the 
Exchange Students for Technical 
Experience.) with one 
engineering classmates from Rochester, 
received appointment Basel, 
Switzerland, with Sandoz, G., large 
chemical dye and drug concern. 
usual IAESTE student exchanges, 
living expenses for the two months 
was working for Sandoz were covered 
salary from them. had ar- 
range for own transportation, but 
this rather large expense was lightened 
considerably special student flight 
arranged IAESTE. 

Sandoz large company with 
branches throughout Europe and 
both the Americas. The parent organ- 


ELIZABETH ANN CARRUTHERS was one 
the two women the group Ameri- 
can students who participated the IAESTE 
program during 1956. She graduate the 
College Engineering the University 
Rochester and now with Esso Research, Ltd., 
England. 


ization Switzerland consists sev- 
eral acres large graystone buildings, 
the maze piping usual chemical 
plant and great many systematic 
Swiss workers. were assigned the 
partment, division the company 
organized for the purpose teaching 
the characteristics and functions of, 
and best procedures for using, the vari- 
ous classes Sandoz dyes. The non- 
permanent members the department 
could divided into three classes: 
the who were usually the 
sons dye-house owners, young 
men from underdeveloped countries 


who were studying textile manufacture 


Europe learn how set fac- 
tories home, Sandoz men who 
had been selected the company’s 
foreign representatives and who had, 
therefore, familiar with all the 
Sandoz dyes and students. 

Most the people the laboratory 
were already experts textiles, and 
many them were experts dyeing 
well. They were Switzerland 
merely learn more details. All 
knew about dyes came from chapter 
had read the subject during 
Organic Chemistry course. 
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Engineering students from many countries participate IAESTE programs. 
This Danish student worked Western Electric Company New York. 


The training Sandoz followed 
set course. would assigned 
class dyes tested, choose five 
six colors the class from the dyed 
samples sample book, order them 
(by number, since the composition 
was trade dissolve them ac- 
cording directions and use them 
dye small squares cotton. The con- 
ditions dyeing amount dye, 
temperature dye bath, etc. were 
varied, and tests wash- and light-fast- 
ness were later carried out the 
sample determine the effect the 
variation. 

The work was excellent training for 
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people who were the field dyeing 
and had consequently familiar 
with the detail work the industry. 
However, was less useful for us, since 
engineering students were more 
interested the complete process 
industrial scale. 

industries, would shown around 
the factory the beginning our 
Stay could get overall view 
the organization and better under- 
stand our position within it. quickly 
discovered however, that Swiss in- 
dustries the overall view considered 
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education. Later the season, 
were taken very interesting and 
instructive tour part the dye 
manufacturing section, but, 
whole, believe that could have 
learned more about European indus- 
try. 

the other hand, the very factors 
which decreased our technical oppor- 
tunities gave outstanding op- 
portunity meet thoughtful, well- 
educated people from all parts the 
world. Except for small, permanent 
Swiss staff, the laboratory group was 
made entirely transients. Some 
were there for month, some for the 
summer and some for six months. 
Others were there for fortnight, 
week, and some cases only day 
two. There was cheerful, hard- 
working Brazilian who was there for 
most the summer and Swiss 
fond American jazz that would 
beat out hot rhythms with his stir- 
ring rods the rims sample pots. 
There was man from Lebanon and 
another from Egypt, who one day gave 
the rest enlightening disserta- 
tion the Arab-Israeli problem, from 
the Arab point view. There were 
Austrians, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Englishmen, occasional Frenchman 
and even Korean and Chinese. 
There was plenty time, while stir- 
ring samples little pots, for long 
and entertaining conversations with 
one’s co-workers. (The laboratory was 
old and its rather primitive equipment 
necessitated much routine handwork. 
new and modern laboratory with 
automatic equipment was being built 
the time and now probably 


use.) This opportunity meet and 
talk with people from other lands was 
the most valuable and the same time 
the most novel experience the sum- 
mer. Although born England, had 
little village America, that the en- 
tire concept “foreigners” was 
me. People home might easily 
have come from hundreds, even thou- 
sands miles away, but they spoke the 
same language except for minor 
variations accent. Suddenly was 
talking people who were not Amer- 
icans, who spoke different languages 
and had different backgrounds which 
caused their thoughts and attitudes 
quite different from American 
ideas. was exciting experience 
French and German would allow, 
talk with these people and discover 
wherein they differed from the people 
with whom had grown up. was able 
gain some idea the background 
that had caused these differences, and 
was also able learn what ways 
these people are similar one another 
and Americans. 

found out early, and rather 
surprise, that chemical engineering, 
had studied the States, seems 
unknown Europe. There are en- 
gineers and chemists various kinds, 
and there are technical chemists who 
come closest our chemical engineers. 
seems, however, that although chem- 
ical engineering work done Eu- 
rope, and done extensively, the groups 
courses which American universities 
put under the heading “Chemical 
Engineering” are usually, Europe, 
still scattered among several fields. 
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However, the difference seems 
largely one terminology. 

One difference that noted was the 
lack women the technical fields, 
especially engineering. realize that 
America women technical fields 
are not common, but still there are 
some. the only woman en- 
gineering class, had long ago become 
accustomed being part very 
small minority, but during the past 
ten even five years there has been 
such increase the number 
women the States with degrees 
science, that nowadays woman chem- 
ist physicist hardly cause for com- 
ment. Although woman engineer 
may find her opportunities for getting 
into sales production rather limited, 
she accepted the extent that her 


application for research develop- 
ment work judged the same basis 
those her male classmates. Many 
our co-workers Switzerland, some 
whom were engineers and technical 
chemists, assured that women en- 
gineers are practically unheard 
Europe and seemed startled find 
that they are becoming numerous 
the States. During short 
could not, course, gain much 
knowledge the attitude European 
company might have toward woman 
whether she would shunted into 
routine analysis work, 
whether she could expect advance 
rapidly man the same ability, 
how she would received her 


young Swiss chemist the Standard Oil 
fuel development laboratories Cleveland. 
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Danish technician (right) Wisconsin. 


male co-workers. believe, though, 
that the very fact that Sandoz accepted 
trainee indicates their desire 
offer the woman scientist chance 
prove her competence. Once the 
surprise arrival had worn off, 
became part the laboratory group. 
Probably five ten years there will 
great increase the number 
women technical fields Europe 
for they are starved for scientific per- 
sonnel. 

two months one can, sense, 
learn and see almost incredible 
number new things, but two months 
is, the other hand, only quick 
glimpse through half-open door. 
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glimpse, though, that can broaden 
person’s point view and change 
his life. One can discuss the value 
international understanding and read 
about the history, economics, sociology 
and politics other lands, but the re- 
sults discussion and stuc facts 
cannot compared with the under- 
standing that may gained talking 
and working with people from other 
lands. 

There better way getting 
know people than actually work- 
ing with them, even for short time. 
outsider cannot truly share the life 
the community unless also shares 
its work. 
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Forerunner the Fulbright Plan 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Fulbright grants faculty 
members for study countries 
“Europe, Asia, Africa and other parts 
America” are recent but valu- 
able development. One the many 
values the plan the increased 
knowledge and appreciation for- 
eign customs and cultures which these 
faculty members bring back their 
own institutions after their periods 
study abroad. 

not commonly known, how- 
ever, that proposal for somewhat 
similar plan was made more than two 
and half centuries ago the second 
oldest existing 
higher education the College 
William and Mary Virginia. 
college was granted Royal Charter 
1693 King William and Queen 
Mary, then the ruling British sover- 
eigns. 

this charter, provision was made 
and six resident professors. Among the 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS former Exec- 
utive Secretary the American Association 
Junior Colleges and was charge the edu- 
cational programs the Supreme Command 
Allied Powers Tokyo from 1947 1951. 
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various means authorized for financing 
the new institution was tax all 
tobacco shipped the other colonies, 
very substantial business even 
that date. 

John (1673-1742) was 
among the first, not the first, his- 


Oldmixon 


torian prepare comprehensive 
history the British Empire North 
America. His two-volume work with 
that title was published London 
1708. Only few copies are now 
existence, one which the Rare 
Book Room the Library Con- 
gress. 

substantial portion this treatise 
deals with the history Virginia. 
it, Oldmixon describes the origin and 
early development the College 
William and Mary, including the fol- 
lowing interesting statement: 

There was such expectations 
the Revenue, which 
the other Colonies, that they talk’d 
adding four itinerant Profes- 
sors the Resident, each have 
120 pounds Year, and these 
were travel into Europe, Asia, 
Africa,and other Parts America, 
make Inquisitions natural 
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and experimental Phylosophy for 
the use the University. They 
were take Oath write 
nothing that they not prove 
true. The College was 
bear their Charges. 

Unfortunately, before this proposal 
could put into effect, the College 
building was burned, financial 


ties developed and the promising plan 
was abandoned. should 
interest those now concerned with 
plans for sending American professors 
abroad and colleges and universities 
which benefit this foreign study 
know that such plan was seriously 
contemplated early American 
educational history. 
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THE REFERENCE SHELF 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


This the third series articles 
reference works higher educa- 
tion abroad. 


* * * * 


First among the many works all 
aspects German academic life the 
Deutsche published 
annually the Verband Deutscher 
Verlag, Bonn. lists all universities 
and institutions higher learning and 
the seminars and 
connected with them. Each separate 
university entry contains information 
faculties, fields study, names 
professors, examinations given and de- 
grees awarded each discipline and 
study and housing conditions. 
also briefly outlines 
the functions the Westdeutsche Rek- 
torenkonferenz, the 
des Deutschen Volkes and the major 
student organizations. 

new arrival the field, Der 
Deutschland, 
Ratgeber fiir Studium und Aufenthalt, 
Deutscher 
dienst, Bonn, 1956, covers more less 
the same ground. Unlike the Hoch- 
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self more directly the prospective 
student and contains specific data de- 
signed help those still their home 
country learn about existing facilities, 
both academic 
One its outstanding features 
detailed index fields study and 
the universities where these may 
pursued. The book does not list the 
names professors, the Hochschul- 
does, although the faculty 
determining factor the German stu- 
dents’ choice university. 

haps more exclusively 
German readers Was, Wo, Wie Stu- 
diere Ich, guide book for academic 
and practical published 
Verlag Wuerzburg, 
1956. 

Information highly specialized 
others and the names 
fessors connected with them, con- 
tained the Vademecum Deutscher 
published the 
fiir die Deutsche Wis- 
senschaft cooperation the 
Deutsche 
The 1953 edition had 8,801 entries, 
which indicate the scope this work. 


1957 edition has just been published 
and now available. 

‘The fiir die Deutsche 
also publishes facts and 
statistics its Yearbook. The 1955 
issue concentrated statistical data. 
The 1956 issue, which has been trans- 
lated into English under the title 
Scientific and Academic Life West- 
ern Germany, has been published 
acquaint the English-speaking world 
with all important West German insti- 
tutions and places academic and 
scientific activity and their problems. 

Education the German Federal 
Office Education, Washington, D.C., 
its series, Studies Comparative 
Education, covers the whole educa- 
tional set-up Germany especially 
assist American educators evaluat- 
ing credentials from German students. 

Germany—A Guide the Academic 
Placement German Students 
Educational Institutions, prepared 
Reginald Phelps, Associate Dean, 
Harvard University, published the 
Council Evaluation Foreign Stu- 
dent Credentials, 1957, also intended 
help admission officers this coun- 
try arrive their own decisions 
proper and equitable placement 
German students. 

Die Schulen Deutschland 
Hilker, Christian Verlag, Bad Nau- 
heim, 1954, contains factual data 
primary and secondary education 
Germany. 

Jahrbuch, Rheinisch- 
Westfaelisches Verlagskontor, Essen, 
1953, contains extensive information, 
statistics and bibliography under the 
headings State, Law, Politics, Econ- 


omy, Church, Education, Learning and 
Art and Culture. 

Germany Today, published the 
Alfred Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt-am- 
Main and Berlin, 1954, handy and 
concise survey the most important 
facts and figures Germany. 

The Hochschuldienst, bi-monthly 
publication German academic af- 
fairs, edited Dr. Joseph Raabe, 
Hochstadenring 15, Bonn, now pub- 
lishing monthly issue English. 
This periodical reports the estab- 
lishments new institutes, scientific 
meetings and cultural topics vari- 
ous kinds. Recent issues have dealt 
with Trends Agricultural Research 
Germany, Revival German Avia- 
tion Study, Industry and Science, In- 
tensification Scientific Relations 
between Germany and Foreign Coun- 
tries, Archaeological Research West 
German Scholars and Oriental Studies 
Germany. 

Universitas, German review the 
arts and sciences, published the Wis- 
senschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft, P.O. 
Box 40, Stuttgart, also issues quarter- 
English language edition. The aim 
forum for the findings current re- 
search all fields. recent issue con- 
tains articles Professor Otto Hahn 
Born, another Nobel Prize winner, 
“Physics and Metaphysics.” 

Other books general interest are: 

Education Germany Intro- 
duction for Foreigners, Erich 
Hylla and Friedrich Kegel, pub- 
lished the Hochschule fiir Interna- 
tionale Forschung, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1954. 
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Education Western Germany 
Hans Wenke, published the Library 
Congress, Washington 53, 

One the most recent accounts 
German education University Edu- 
cation Western Germany, Mrs. 
1956 Hirlekar Vrindavan, 
Dadar, Bombay 14. This work the 
continuation the author’s study 
education published 
1955 under the title Education 
Germany. 

Recent books comparative educa- 
tion which have chapters German 
intellectual life are: 

Education and Society, edited Sir 
John Sargent, Phoenix House, Ltd., 
London, 

Contemporary Education, Com- 
parative Study National Systems, 
John Cramer and George Browne, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1956. 

The New Era Education, com- 
parative study Kandel, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Cambridge, 1955. 

Information Austrian academic 
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life found mainly the global 
reference works mentioned the Sep- 
tember News Bulletin, and cata- 
logues and prospectuses individual 
schools. 


addition there are the following 
reference works: 

Study Austria General Cata- 
logue Austrian Universities and 
Other Institutions Higher Learning, 
published simultaneously the Aus- 
trian Information Service New York 
and the Austrian Committee for In- 
ternational Educational Exchange 
Vienna 1954. 

Austrian Teachers and Their Edu- 
cation Since 1945, Helen Lahey, 
published the Office Education 
Washington, C., 1957. 

Jahrbuch Der Oesterreichischen 
Wissenschaft, 1953-54, 
the Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir 
Unterricht, Wissenschaft and Kunst, 
Vienna, which lists universities and 
institutes connected with them, ar- 
chives, libraries, museums, learned so- 


cieties 
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NEWS and NOTES 


ADVENTURE 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


group foreign students study- 
ing colleges and universities this 
country will again have the 
ity see the Midwest during the fifth 
annual Christmas Adventure World 
Understanding, sponsored Michi- 
gan State University. The program 
held the M.S.U. campus East Lan- 
sing during the 
cludes trips nearby industries, tele- 
vision and radio studios and 
paper plant, overnight visit 
farm, Christmas Eve with Lansing 
family, discussions and entertainments. 
Ten American M.S.U. students and 
young faculty couple will act hosts 
and hostesses the group which will 
housed the Kellogg Center 
campus. 

Application for the program must 
made through the Foreign 
Student Adviser his campus, and 
must receive his complete endorsement 
considered. Final selection then 
made admissions committee 
M.S.U., with regard balance na- 
tionality representation 
tion men and women, well 
quality the applicant. 

Cost the program $85, which in- 
cludes room, meals and entertainment. 


number $50 scholarships are avail- 
able those whose advisers 
they could not attend without such 
assistance. Participants must pay their 
transportation and from East 
Lansing. 

applicants will admitted for 
part the program only. Students 
must able arrive the and 
remain until the Deadline for 
applications November 24. 


STANFORD STUDY CENTER 
GERMANY 


Stanford University has announced 
plans establish study center 
Beutelsbach, Germany, twelve miles 
from Stuttgart. The anticipated open- 
ing date June 1958. The center, 
which will considered branch 
the university, will nodate two 
groups Stanford students year, 
each group staying for 
period beginning June and Janu- 
ary. The students, selected among 
sophomores and juniors regularly en- 
rolled Stanford, will live dormi- 
tories and attend classes the 
site, which was formerly estate. Two 
Stanford faculty couples will resi- 
dence and will teach courses similar 
those Stanford’s General Studies 
Program. Intensive language instruc- 
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tion will given native teachers, 
and all courses will carry regular aca- 
demic credit. Plans for the center were 
facilitated $15,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement Educa- 
tion. Once operation, the center 
expected self-sustaining. Students 
will pay the usual Stanford tuition and 
room and board fees, but favorable 
differential food costs and other ex- 
penses will enable the University 
provide transportation Germany. 
The students must arrange for their 
own return transportation, and few 
grants will available for this pur- 
pose. 


SCANDINAVIAN SEMINARS 


Application now open for the 
1958-59 Scandinavian 
grams, which offer American graduate 
and undergraduate students oppor- 
tunity study and live with families 
communities Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. Charge for the academic 
year which represents about 
percent the actual cost, the bal- 
ance being made subsidies from 
the respective 
ments. Application blanks and further 
information are available the Scan- 
dinavian Seminar’s New York office, 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 


Human Rights Day will observed 
throughout the world December 10, 
the ninth anniversary the adoption 
the Universal Declaration Hu- 
man Rights the General Assembly 
the United Nations. poster, book- 
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lets, wall charts and other material 
aid teachers and educational organiza- 
tions the observance are available 
without charge from the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Depart- 
ment State, Washington 25, D.C. 


LUNCHEONS PHILADELPHIA 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


series ten luncheons will 
held International House Phila- 
delphia from October through April 
introduce foreign students 
area residents the city. The series, 
“Lunch Around the World,” 
was inaugurated last year 


called 


Women’s Committee International 
House. Each luncheon features the 
food, decorations and entertainment 
particular country area, and 
student from that country guest 
honor each table for four. 


SAO PAULO BIENAL 


The United States exhibit the 
fourth Bienal Museu Arte Mo- 
derna Sao Paulo, Brazil, brought 
including the top 
which went New York sculptor 
Seymour Lipton. The United States 
exhibit was organized 
national Program the Museum 
Modern Art New York 
sented under the auspices the Mu- 
seum’s Council. 
The U.S. exhibit consists two sec- 
tions, one composed works eight 
living American painters 
tors, the other retrospective paint- 
ings and drawings the 


son Pollock. The latter section was 


awarded special “hors 
citation the International Jury. The 
Bienal opened September and will 
remain view until December 31. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 

few grants for the advanced study 
Spanish art and archaeology will 
offered again this year the Research 
Fund the Spanish Institute New 
York. Application open scholars 
who have passed all residence require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree and wish 
original research for the thesis, 
and scholars who have already re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree and intend 
pursue studies connection with the 
publication book about Spanish 
art. For further information, write 
The Spanish Institute, Inc., East 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 
The American University Beirut, 
Lebanon, has openings for five research 
physicists the following fields: Theo- 


(elementary particles 
and field theory, statistical mechanics 
and solid state), Experimental Solid 
State Physics (phosphors, semiconduc- 
tors, diffusion work, molecular physics) 
and Low Temperature Physics and 
Spin Resonance Absorption. Appli- 
cants must have the Ph.D. degree and 
considerable research experience. 

The appointments will carry the 
rank assistant professor full pro- 
year contract basis, beginning the 
fall 1958. Salaries will from 
$4,000 $6,000 and up, depending 
experience and qualification, for the 
nine-month academic year. The Uni- 
versity will provide travel expenses for 
families including three chil- 
dren. Teaching load will two 
three classes the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. All teaching 
English. 

Inquiries should addressed 
Antoine Zahlan, Acting Chairman, De- 
partment Physics, American Uni- 
versity Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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